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tions of artistic objects, such as we were fortunate
enough to secure at Eton: I say " temporary"
because if a school is known to possess a gallery its
friends are apt to embarrass it with dull portraits of
dull people for which they have no wall space. In
the same way, most school museums suffer from the
gift of assegais which may very well be poisoned and
are, in the opinion of their donors, safer out of the
house. In the case of such gifts the school author-
ities have need to remember Mrs. Green's famous
definition of tact as " meaning one thing and saying
another keerful."

If I seem to have dwelt at undue length on the
things which I may claim to have accomplished, I
hope that no one will suppose that I am unconscious
of things left undone. I am well aware that a book,
certainly longer and possibly more entertaining,
could be compiled to tell of my culpable omissions.
All Head Masters, being human, have blind spots, and
that is, no doubt, why a merciful Providence ordains
that they should grow old at a reasonable pace and
retire at a reasonable time. It may not be true that
every assistant master carries a birch in his knapsack,
but, at least, if he suffers from the follies of his
superiors he can find comfort in the spirit of the
ancient rhyme:

Learn as fast as thou may and can,
For our Bishop is an old man,
And therefore thou must learn fast
If thou wilt be Bishop when he is past.
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